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To know the cause why music was ordained ; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
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[The writers of the LEADING ARTICLES are not answerable for any opinions expressed 
in the subsequent pages of “‘ The Musical World.” } 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BEETHOVEN, WITH REMARKS 
ON HIS STYLE. 
By Crpriani Porter. 
From what has been already advanced relative to this celebrated com- 
poser, the musical portion of the public has been excited to know some- 
thing more of his character and disposition, as well as to be still better 
acquainted with his works. A partial fulfilment of this demand will 
be attempted in the following article. 

Beethoven’s music is now listened to with an attention and delight 
that his real friends and admirers could scarcely have anticipated — 
Not unfrequently, indeed, these feelings border on prejudice, since it is 
impossible that amateurs generally can appreciate those portions of his 
works, which the cultivated Professor is often at a loss to understand - 
nevertheless, it is gratifying to witness the anxiety with which the un- 
initiated endeavour to comprehend what is termed classical writing, 
emanating from so great a man ; exerting their auricular and intellec- 
tual faculties, to admire that which, in all probability, is far from being 
congenial with their predisposed taste and ideas. This prostration of 
the understanding at the shrine of acknowledged genius, is encouraging 
to every labourer in the good cause of sterling music, and is the best 
assurance of a healthy and rational state being at hand. 

Many persons have imbibed the notiun, that Beethoven was by nature 
a morose and ill-tempered man. This opinion is perfectly erroneous. 
He was irritable, passionate, and of a melancholy turn of mind—all 
which affections arose from the deafness which, in his latter days, en- 
creased to an alarming extent. Opposed to these peculiarities in his 
temperament, he possessed a kind heart, and most acute feelings. Any 
disagreeable occurrence, resulting from his betrayal of irritability, he 
manifested the utmost anxiety to remove, by every possible acknow- 
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ledgment of his indiscretion. The least interruption to his studies, 
particularly when availing himself of a happy vein of ideas, would 
cause him to expose the peculiarities of his temper; a capriciousness 
not at variance with, and perfectly excusable in, professors of other arts 
and sciences, when placed in a similar situation. 

If we may be allowed to imagine a man’s native character to be ex- 
hibited in his productions ; in the compositions of Beethoven we shall 
frequently perceive it to be perfectly delineated. For instance ; his 
Ops. 90 and 101,. two sonatas abounding in his singularity of style ;— 
containing the most amiable thoughts, intense feeling, and passion, with 
a decided melancholy pervading the whole. Persons not endued with 
a portion of these feelings, (particularly the last-named) or not possessing 
a very strong passion for music in the abstract, cannot sympathize with 
the author, or appreciate his digressions in these instances from the con- 
ventional form of sonata-writing. 

Another cause for mistaking Beethoven’s disposition, arose from the 
circumstance of foreigners visiting Vienna, who were ambitious of con- 
templating the greatest genius in that capital, and of hearing him per- 
form. But when, from their unmusical questions and heterodox 
remarks, he discovered that a mere travelling curiosity, and not musical 
feeling, had attracted them, he was not at all dispossd to accede to their 
selfish importunities: he would interpret their visit into an intrusion 
and an impertinence; and consequently, feeling highly offended, was 
not scrupulous in exhibiting his displeasure, in the most pointed and 
abrupt manner ;° a reception which, as it was ill-calculated to leave an 
agreeable impression with those who were so unlucky as to expose 
themselves to the rebuke, did not also fail in prompting them to repre- 
sent his deportment unfavourably to the world. He would frequently 
revert to these intruders when conversing with a friend, and relate many 
singular anecdotes, resulting from their annoying visits. 

When his mind was perfectly free from his compositions, he particu- 
larly delighted in the society of one or two intimates. It sensibly com- 
forted him, and at once dispelled the cloud of melancholy that hung 
over his spirit. His conversation then became highly animated, and he 
was extremely loquacious. The favourite medium by which he ex- 
pressed his ideas, was the Italian; his pronunciation of that language 
being better than either his French or German ; for having resided the 
greater part of his life in Vienna, he had imbibed the Viennese pronun- 
ciation, which is considered the worst in all Germany ; and indeed, is 
only to be supported on the stage, and as a patois dialect; the natives 
considering it a vehicle for wit and humourous amusement.* 





* There exists a smal] theatre in one of the suburbs of Vienna, called the Leopold-stadt, 
where pieces are represented written in that dialect. 1t is much frequented by the natives, 
and was a favourite with the late Emperor Francis, 
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It would natnrally be concluded, that Beethoven’s preeminence as a 
composer, should have placed him above the envy of the profession ; 
but this was far from being the case. No doubt the feeling died with him 
-although it existed during his life to a very considerable extent—par- 
ticularly in Vienna. This unworthy conduct on the part of the profession 
together with his own unhappy malady, doubtless increased his melan- 
choly, and rendered him more recluse in his social habits. In justice, 
however, it should here be stated, that some of his most ardent admirers, 
both professors and amateurs, resided in Vienna. Latterly his deafness 
became so aggravated and confirmed, as to oblige those who wished to 
communicate with him, to have recourse to writing; but being very 
excitable and tenacious, upon the subject of his infirmity, if they 
were not rapid in their communication, he would endeavour to 
anticipate what was intended, or evade the question altogether, by 
changing the discourse. Some judges are of opinion, that his misfor- 
tune had considerable influence upon his writings, and that it contri- 
buted to their complexity, particularly his latter productions; but it 
would have required a much more extended period than was allotted 
to him, to have caused him to forget the powers or genius of an orches- 
tra. Indeed, had he been spared twenty or thirty years longer, we may 
conceive him to have contracted a confused idea of musical sounds and 
combinations ; but his great experience of orchestral effects, su satisfac- 
torily exemplified in al] his works; his profound knowledge of harmony, 
and his inexhaustible fancy, would always have assisted him in the 
accomplishment of any work. 

To an experienced musician, many effects of combination in harmony, 
are the result of mere calculation, and which a man would retain to the 
last day of his life. The knowledge of the equilibrium of an orchestra ; 
that is, the relative powers of different instruments in combination, 
composing an orchestra, is purely a matter of experience. Many clever 
musicians have an extensive knowledge of instrumentation, without 
possessing the least fancy, and consequently are not considered men of 
genius; but Beethoven exhibited his peculiar talents and genius even 
in this department, from his novel mode of treating instruments indivi- 
dually and collectively. His latter works again prove the assertion of 
his having retained all the requisites necessary for composition. His 
Mass in D, and 9th symphony in D, are most extraordinary effects of 
his knowledge of orchestral effects. 

Without intending to draw a parallel between the early and latter 
works of this illustrious musician, we cannot refrain from observing that 
his last compositions, though containing what are called eccentricities, 
extravagancies, incongruities ; yet the motivithe melodies, are truly 
sublime—a convincing proof that as he advanced in years, his mind 
became more elevated. By way of example, we would name the sub- 
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ject of the last movement of a sonata in E major, op. 109; the Canzona 
in the posthumous quartett in A minor, op. 127: the motivo of the last 
movement of his symphony in D, No.9. From these considerations, 
they who are most anxious to understand and appreciate Beethoven, 
are the more induced to study these works, and the result is, that they 
find in them more consistency than was at first imagined. Musicians 
should be more careful in hazarding a hasty opinion of the works of so 
great a taster. 

Many of the peculiarities of Beethoven’s style, have been ably dis- 
cussed in the second number of this publication ; and we are ready to 
acknowledge that some of his compositions are at times very complex; 
a circumstance we will endeavour to account for, in the following ob- 


From the originality and singularity of his ideas, the 


servations. 
Sometimes his 


treatment of them becomes naturally as singular. 
subjects are not sufficiently contrapuntal to admit of that mode of treat- 
ment; consequently the effect is not sufficiently intelligible ; since the 
object of the study of Counterpoint, is to give a clearness and purity to 
the style, that the hearer may be enabled to distinguish each individual 
part. As a contrapuntist, Beethoven was certainly inferior to Mozart, 
who was without doubt the greatest in that school of writing: but Beet- 
hoven would contrast those singular effects by the boldness of the uni- 
son, the variety of his accents, and the vagueness of his harmonies; 
omitting certain notes in chords, which produces a quaintness, and tends 
to destroy that monotony, (vccurring from always employing the com- 
plete harmony) and prevents the ear from being satiated before the con- 
clusion of a piece. Again, the augmentation and diminution of his 
subjects, the dwelling upon certain harmonies, (all these effects result- 
ing from his genius) keep up the vigour of his music; the true lover of 
the science remaining excited to the last note. The most prominent 
feature in Beethoven’s music is the originality of his ideas, even in his 
mode of treating a subject, and in the conduct throughout of a compo- 


sition. No author is so free from the charge of mannerism as Beetho- 


ven. 
Other singularities remarkable in his compositions consist in the 


broken rhythm, (which is also a striking feature in Haydn’s works, par- 
ticularly in his beautiful quartetts and symphonies) in the double pass- 
ing notes, discords formed from the resolutions of others; the inverted 
pedale-effects, which, at first hearing, are difficult to comprehend ; but 
some of Sebastian Bach’s works abound in these extraordinary combi- 
nations. Examine his Fugue in B minor, No. 24 of the celebrated set 
of forty-eight preludes and fugues. A Preludio by the same, in Cle- 
menti’s ‘ Practical Harmony,’ p. 132 of vol. I. The introduction to 
Mozart’s quartett in C major, No. 6, has puzzled many distinguished 
musicians; but no one of any consideration has dared to pronounce 8. | 
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Bach or Mozart even inconsistent. Musicians often vary, and naturally, 
in their opinions of classical authors. A distinguished artist, and one 
of Beethoven’s greatest admirers, declared that he never esteemed Mo- 
zart’s Overture to the ‘ Don Juan’—that it was too complicated, and 
decidedly one of his weakest productions: now, the greater part of the 
profession entertain a directly contrary opinion, and indeed it is almost 
universally admitted to be one of his happiest efforts. 

Beethoven’s playing was doubtless much impaired fy his cruel 
malady. Although, from experience and a knowledge of his instru- 
ment, a musician may imagine the effect of his performance, yet he 
cannot himself produce that effect when wholly deprived of the sense of 
hearing, more especially a sensitive man like Beethoven. His infirmity 
precluded his ascertaining the quantity or quality of tone produced by 
acertain pressure of his fingers on the piano-forte ; hence his playing, 
latterly, became very imperfect. He possessed immense powers on the 
instrument; great velocity of finger, united with extreme delicacy of 
touch, and intense feeling; but his passages were indistinct and con- 
fused. Being painfully conscious therefore of his inability to produce 
any certain effect, he objected to perform before any one, and latterly 
refused even his most intimate friends. These, however, would at 
times succeed in their desire to get him to the instrument, by inge- 
niously starting a question in counterpoint; when he would uncon- 
sciously proceed to illustrate his theory; and then branching out into 
a train of thought, (forgetting his affliction) he would frequently pour 
out an extemporaneous effusion, of marvellous power and_brilliancy. 
It is easy to imagine a purely mechanical performer, void of all feel- 
ing, previously to a stroke of deafness, who has conquered every diffi- 
culty of the instrument, playing a piece of music correctly, and to the 
satisfaction of those of a reciprocal feeling; but to a conformation like 
that of Beethoven, where light and shade, and delicacy of expression, 
were either all or nothing, the full achievement of his object amounted 
to an almost impossibility. 

The above description of the peculiarities of this illustrious man, may 
be thought prolix; yet, as it has resulted from an anxiety to correct 
misstatements, and erroneous impressions respecting him, and at the 
same time to exhibit his real disposition, it may be received with indul- 
gence. On some future occasion, we may be induced to discuss more 
fully the beauties of his compositions, whieh it is hoped may interest 
the amateur as well as the student. 

The true admirers of Beethoven, can never cease to appreciate the 
works of Mozart and Haydn, since his early productions accord so per- 
fectly with the compositions of those two great masters in style; all 
three emanating from the same school : and it is impossible to imagine 
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what Mozart would have written, had he been permitted to have lived 
only to the age of Beethoven. 

Even Haydn’s latter works surpass his earlier to an extraordinary 
degree : for his early quartetts and symphonies, though beautiful, are 
very inferior to his last. It will be acknowledged by many, that Beet- 
hoven’s first productions, are more perfect than the early works of the 
two above-named composers ; a circumstance which may be attributed 
to the science being better understood at the period he commenced 
writing, together with the advantages he derived from the examples of 
those two great men: but his decided originality has always prevented 
his being charged with plagiarism. 





GEMS OF GERMAN CRITICISM. 
Translated by W. J. Tooms. 
No. 2. SepasT1an Bacu. 
Tue elder Bach, (says Zelter, in a letter of the 8th of April, 1827) is, with 
all his originality, a son of his country and of his own times, and yet he could 
not escape from the influence of the French—that is to say, of Couperin.* 
The endeavour to make oneself as agreeable as others, gives rise to that 
which does not last. All that is foreign to him, however, we can take away 
like a thick scum, and the bright liquid lies immediately below it. Thus I 
have, for myself alone, set to rights many of his sacred compositions ; and my 
heart told me, that old Bach nodded to me, like the good Haydn, ‘ Aye, aye, 
that is just as I had wished it.’ 

But then some come and say, no one ought to lay his hands upon any- 
thing in that way; and they are not quite :wrong in saying so, for it is not 
every one that may venture to do so. However, that is to me a means of 
arriving at a knowledge and admiration of that which is true; and if I let 
them have their opinion, what is mine to them ? 


The greatest impediment, in our time, consists clearly in the totally dis- 
torted German Church-texts, which succumb to the polemical earnestness of 
the Reformation, while they stir up the unbelieving by a dense faith-vapour 
which no one desires. That a genius in whom taste is innate, should allow 
a spirit which must be deeply rooted to spring up from such a soil, is now 
the most extraordinary thing about him. The most wondrous is, however, 
when he has had haste, yet not pleasure. I possess manuscripts of his, which 
he has begun three times, and then scratched them out again; he would 
indeed rather not have proceeded, but the next Sunday a marriage, a funeral 
procession, was before his door. Even the commonest memorandum paper 
(concept-papier) appears oftentimes to have been scarce; but it must be 
accomplished,—so he sets forth on his march, and lo! at the end there is the 
great artist as he lived and loved. When he had finished it, he retouched it, 
and that too with his close writing, so darkly, indistinctly, and learnedly 
since he was accustomed to use peculiar signs which every body does not 
understand, that J am obliged to be cautious about falling upon his manu- 
scripts, since it is not easy for me to come from them again. 

[Goethe having expressed his surprise at Zelter’s opinion, that the thoroughly 
original Bach was affected by foreign influence, Zelter enters at greater length 
on the subject, in a letter dated the 9th of June, in the same year. ] 





* Francis Couperin, Organist and Chamber Musician to Louis XIV. and XV., died in 1733. 
— — of his compositions may be found in Sir John Hawkins’ History of Music.— 
‘ranslator. 
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What I called the French scum in Sebastian Bach, is certainly not easily 
lifted off in order to,be,laid hold of. 


‘It is like the atmosphere, present everywhere, but no where perceptible. 
Bach passes for the greatest master of harmony, and that justly. That he is 
a poet of the highest order, one can scarcely venture to pronounce, and yet he 
belongs to those who, like your Shakspeare, are lifted up high above all childish 
things. As a servant of the Church, he has written for the Church only, and 
yet nothing what we call Church-like. His style is Bachish, like everything 
thatis his. That he was obliged to employ the common signs and terms Toccata 
Sonata, Concerto, &c., has just as much to do with it, as a man’s being named 
Joseph or Christopher. Bach’s primal element was solitude, as you once re- 
cognised, when you said, ‘I lay in bed, and let the Burgo-master’s organist of 
Berka, play me Sebastiana.’ Such is he, he will be watched narrowly. 

Now was he yet also a man, Father, Gossip, yea even Cantor in Leipsic, and 
as such, nothing more than another, yet not much less than a Couperin, who 
had served two kings of France upwards of forty years. Couperin in the year 
1713, printed the first Fundamental Instructions for the Harpsichord, not for 
striking it,—but for playing (toucher), which he dedicated to his king. 

A king play the harpsichord, probably the organ, the pedals! who would 
not do so after that. The new method of Couperin, consisted principally in 
the introduction of the thumb, by which a rapid certain execution was alone 
practicable.* Bach and the rest of the Germans had long practised this me- 
thod, for it is understood of itself; the work of the right hand and of the left 
being however still defined, whereby the latter is obviously spared. The Bach- 
ish method lays claim to the use of the ten fingers, which are bound to learn 
the service which their various lengths and powers fit them for ; and this method 
we have to thank for the incredible things which our modern toucheurs attempt. 

And since now all men must be French if they would wish to live, Bach 
allowed his sons to practise the fine little elegancies of Couperin, with all the 
curling of the head-notes : nay he himself even appeared as a composer in this 
style with the greatest success ; and thus did the French frippery gain upon him. 

Bach’s compositions are partly vocal, partly instrumental, or both together. 
In the vocal pieces there often bursts forth something very different from 
what the words say, and he has been greatly blamed for this; moreover he is 
not strict in the observance of the rules of Melody and Harmony, which he 
with great boldness set aside. When however he works up biblical texts, 
such as, ‘ Brich dem Hungrigen dein Brodt,’ &c.—‘ Ihr werdet weinen und 
heulen,’ &c.—‘ Iesus nahm zu sich die Zwolfe,’? &c.—‘ Unser mund sey voll 
lachens,’ &c.—I am oftentimes compelled to wonder with what holy Freedom 
from Consusion, with what apostolic Irony a something quite unexpected 
breaks forth and which nevertheless arises no doubt against all the rules of 
sense and taste. A passus et sepultus lead us to the last pulsations of trazquil 
might: a resurrezxit or in gloria Dei patris to the realms of holy sorrow for 
the hollowness of earthly pursuits. This feeling is however as it were inse- 
parable, and it may be difficult to carry away from it a Melody or even any 
thing material. Now he begins afresh, now he strengthens himself, ever in- 
creasing his power at each repetition of the whole.t 

Through all this, he is thus far still dependent upon his theme. We should 
however follow him upon the organ. This is the soul into which he directly 
breathes the breath of life. His theme is the feeling born on the instant, 





> ~ I mistake not, in Carlo Dolce’s Saint Cecilia, the thumbs are idle, ifnot hanging down. 
—Zelter. 

+ The rg and Zurich editions of Bach’s works, are said in the title to be ‘ In the strict 
style,’ which they are however, because they are Bachish: i.e, in so far as they belong to 
him alone.—Zelter. 
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which like a spark from a flint springs up at once from his first casual pres- 
sure with his foot upon the pedal. Thus he proceeds on by degrees until he 
isolates himself, finds himself alone, and pours forth an inexhaustible stream 
into the boundless ocean. 

Friedeman (of Halle) who died here, said when speaking of this, ‘ Compared 
with him, we all remain children.’ 

Not a few of his great Organ pieces are heard through, but not out, for there 
is no end in them. 

But 1 will leave off, though I could yet say much more concerning him. 
When every thing is considered which can be testified against him, this Leip- 
sic Cantor must be looked upon as a revelation of God; clear but inexpli- 
cable. 1 could address him 


Thou hast shaped out work for me ; 
I, to light again, brought thee. 


FREDERICK VON RAUMER’S LETTERS ON ENGLAND, 
(Concluded. ) 


Tue following passage in reference to the drunkenness of our lower 
orders on the Sunday, with the proposed remedy for it, is no longer 
new ;—nevertheless, however it may revolt the educated prejudices of 
the Protestant majority in England, and call down the anathemas of 
our ultra-Sabbath-observers, it is both strictly tasteful and philo- 
sophical. 

MT am convinced that drunkenness would decline, if music, dancing, and 
all the less sensual and animal recreations were allowed. These necessarily 
impart higher pleasures and more refined conceptions ; or, at least, tend to 
generate a taste and an aptitude for them. A man who enjoys singing, 
dancing, or the drama, cannot possibly be very drunk; nor is brutal grossness 
of behaviour compatible with social recreation. The utter want of all musical 
education for the people is doubtless another effect of this way of observing 
the Sunday ; and where this broad foundation for the culture of any art is 
wanting, individuals seldom rise above mediocrity. It is only on masses 
susceptible of musical enjoyment, and endowed with musical perceptions, that 
the lofty superstructure of art gradually is reared, and fromits height, reacts 
on the mass whence it sprung. I utterly deny that millions of Englishmen are 
better christians because they sing badly, or because they do not sing at all. A 
few London Morning Concerts, or an expensive Italian Opera, have nothing 
to do with the musical education of a people; and just as little with pure 
taste, or a pure perception of art.”—Vol. II. p.17. 


There are few persons accustomed to public performances who will 
not feel the justice of the following remarks upon Piano-forte con- 
certo composition. 

“ First, would not every Piano-forte concerto be the better for being 
delivered from such powerful accompaniments as drums and trumpets? 
Is not the contrast too violent, and the effect of the principal instrument en- 
feebled? Secondly, the Piano-forte is in many respects inferior to all 
stringed and wind instruments; but it has one great advantage—that the 
player can execute several parts at once, according to the rules of harmony. 
Why is this peculiar advantage, of which the old German school invariably 
availed itself, now utterly neglected, both by composers and performers ?” 

The author is surely acquainted with the works of Hummel and John 
Cramer. 
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We will conclude our extracts from this admirable work, with the 
author’s opinion of Donizetti,.as a dramatic composer, and of the 
principal opera singers who were in England last year. To the former, 
unmitigated as is Von Raumer’s denouncement, we fully and heartily 
subscribe; to the latter we would make some reservation in favour 
of Rubini, who notwithstanding his excessive proneness to roulades 
and flourishes (and no one knows better when to employ, and when to 
omit them) is an artist of transcendent elegance and accomplishment. 
He may act just as he pleases with the modern fustian, so long as he 
shall continue to sing, in the absolutely perfect manner in which we have 
heard him, the “ Davide penitente,” and “ I] mio tesoro” of Mozart. 
The pointed distinction of his then style and manner, the beautiful sim- 
plicity of his expression, his exquisite tenderness, at once stamped him 
in our minds a consummate singer. 

DonizetTt1.—“ A terzetto, ‘Ambi morrete’ from Donizetti’s ‘ Anna Bo- 
lena,’ sung by Grisi, Lablache and Rubini. One must have resigned all 
idea of dramatic music, and have lost all memory and trace that such a thing 
ever existed, before one can give one’s admiration to the senseless roulades, 
the dancing rhythm, the starts, screams, and die-away whispers, with which 
a royal tyrant, his wife and her lover, amuse themselves and others in the 
hour of death. The stupidity of opera composers has now become so 
audacious, and their audacity so stupid, that art will probably once more 
raise itself from these disgusting tricks to a pure and noble style. At the 
present moment, this cholera rages, as it seems, all over Europe.” Vol. 1. p. 
208. Again at p. 210.—“ Donizetti is not a dish from which any man of sense 
or discrimination will endure to be helped twice; and Rossini’s operas have 
been so often repeated, that any thing else would have the charm of novelty 
in the comparison. But the public, perhaps, will have it so ;—and still 
more, the one-sided and meagre education of the singers may make it inevitable.” 


Rusint sang ‘ II mio tesoro’ from the Don Giovanni. “ He sang his song 
and not only once but twice, with the greatest applause. His voice is an 
uncommonly powerful tenor, or rather barytone, with a falsetto. None of our 
singers equal him in power and facility, but his application of the modern 
Italian manner to Mozart seemed to me thoroughly inappropriate.”—Vol. I, 
p- 177. 

Again, at p. 202.—“ His voice is twice as powerful as that of Mantius, and 
his skill in executing trills, roulades, and quavers, far greater. But as he 
thought proper to introduce all these tricks, and entirely to disregard the sim- 
ple musical elocution, he produced far less effect upon me than I expected. 
Here this imperfect style, which, spite of its apparent variety, brings down 
every thing to the same level, is extremely admired.”—Vol. I. p. 202. And 
at p. 207, “ Rubini trembles when he holds a note: whether he takes this 
defect for a beauty, or whether his voice is growing old, and he cannot help 
it, I don’t know. Much less lungs, voice, art and expression, are required for 
all that trickery of whispering and shouting, piping and quavering, than good- 
natured admirers think.” Page 209.—*“ For the fourth time I heard Rubini 
conclude with exactly the same cadence ; thus :--violent effort in the lower notes, 
then a soft squeaking upto the very highest—sugar on sugar—and, last, a 
very forcible accent which set the hands of the audience in motion, with as 
much certainty as the foot of the bellows-blower moves the bellows of the 
organ.” 

Ivanuorr.— “ A beautiful voice, but the unnatural and the impure style 
of the modern Italian school pushed to the utmost :—violent shouting alter- 
nated in the same bar, with an effeminate and almost inaudible whisper : 
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light and shade blotched on in hard and unartist-like contrast ; no sustained 
style, but a superficial striving after effect. But this is what the musical 
multitude like.”—Vol. I, p. 117. 

Grist has a fine rich voice, with good lower, and well-managed upper, notes ; 
great execution, great power, and (as far as it is possible with such music) 
appropriate expression. She certainly is one of the greatest living singers, 
yet (so far as the recollection of one performance enables me to decide) I 
prefer Malibran.” Again at p. 207.—‘ Her (Grisi’s) musical elocution, nay, 
even her tone, has, occasionally, something vulgar, which you never hear 
in German singers. Less voice, with more elevation of sentiment, would 
produce more effect.” At p. 210, speaking of the same singer, he well 
remarks ; “ Formerly people sang solfeggios as a preparation and training 
for singing; now it seems, the solfeggio is the beginning and the end 
of art.” 

“ LaABLACHE has the most powerful bass voice I ever heard in my life, 
and gave Rossini’s ‘ Largo al factotum’ in a manner which it is impossible to 
surpass. Whatever admiration, however, this singular production may de- 
serve, the hearing of seven pieces out of seven Italian operas convinced, 
me that there is a great similarity and poverty in the means employed, the 
ornaaments always the same, the melodies undramatic and continually re- 
curring. What variety, what distinct and appropriate individuality, on the 
other hand, in one of Mozart’s operas !’?—Vol. I, p. 118. 





CONCERTS. 


Puitnarmonic Concert.—Act I. Sinfonia in E. flat, (first time of per- 
formance) Lachner. Air, Miss Birch, ‘Ave Maria,’ Cherubini. Concerto, 
piano-forte (M.S.) in C minor, Mr. W. S. Bennett ; Bennett. Scena, Mr. J. 
Bennett, ‘ Ah sorrida amico,’ (Jessonda) Spohr. Overture, Faniska, Cheru- 
bini. Act II. Sinfonia in D, Mozart. Scena, Mrs. H. R. Bishop, ‘ Ah 
perfidio,’ Beethoven. Military concerto, violin, M. Lipinski, Lipinski. 
Terzetto, Mrs. H. R. Bishop, Miss Birch, and Mr. J. Bennett, ‘ Qual canna al 
suol’, (Jessonda) Spohr. Overture, Precioso, Weber. 

A prize was offered a year or two since by Haslinger of Vienna, for the best 
new symphony; and M. Lachner gained it against fifty competitors. It were 
worth while to obtain a sight of, and compare that composition with the one 
produced on Monday evening. Either Lachner had a worthless squad to con- 
tend against, or his effort on that occasion has exhausted him: for this is 
positively an unworthy affair for any concert. It is wholly void of originality, 
and is too long, even for a composition possessing ten times its merit. The 
best fcatures in it are the instrumentation; and the Andante, which neverthe- 
less is but an imitation of Beethoven. The Scherzo too, has a pretty point, 
which is repeated over and over again. The audience testified in decided 
terms .their disapprobation of the piece. M. Lipinski is a violin-voltigeur, 
of considerable dexterity, in the Paganini school; though many, many forms 
below him ; and as a composer, judging by the piece produced upon the pre- 
sent occasion, he ranks in an equally low grade. Some wags in Paris, we have 
been told, affected to go to sleep during his performances. The principal 
attraction of the evening was Mr. Bennett’s own composition—and the playing 
of it. Both were positively eminent. Grace and tenderness appear to be the 
characteristics of his genius. His touch is exquisitely delicate; and his ex- 
pression in the andante (a beautiful movement), was of the finest order of 
cantabile playing. He this evening amply satisfied us upon one point on 
which we had doubted him: viz. that he exhibited a higher mechanical accom- 
plishment than a refined and passionate expression: we are happy in retrieving 
our error. His performance, and Mozart’s symphony, with the magnificent 
bowing of Dragonetti, redeemed the concert from being signally unsatisfactory. 
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Exeter Hatt Festiva. (concluded.)—The second day’s performance, 
which consisted of a selection, with a portion of ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ was com- 
paratively but ill-attended. During the rehearsal, on the previous evening, 
the assembly was so large, that a considerable number of the auditors were 
standing without the doors. At a musical entertainment, who would think of 
paying half-a-guinea to see people finely dressed? and yet this constituted 
the only additional attraction in the performance, The same music was per- 
formed, and in some instances better performed at the rehearsal than on the 
succeeding night: they, then, who purchased guinea tickets, paid for hearing 
music, and seeing silks, muslins, and ribbands; and those they could have 
seen gratis during a morning lounge. The only instance in which we recol- 
lect a difference worthy of remark between the rehearsal and performance of 
the second day, occurred in that noble psalm by Spohr. It was trying work 
for the chorus, and upon the former occasion they certainly were somewhat 
unsteady; a defect they completely repaired upon the following evening. 
Space, and press of subjects of higher musical interest than the bald enumera- 
tion of individual exhibitions, preclude our going into detail upon the manner 
in which each piece of the selection was sung or played. One circumstance 
however, forces itself upon our attention, and requires observation. In the 
books of words, it was announced in the title-page, that *‘ Handel’s oratorio 
of Israel in Egypt,” would be performed. This should not have been so stated, 
for it was a deception: we do not say, a wilful one—like those corpulent labels 
in a retail shop window, where “ less is meant than meets the eye:” but it was 
adeception. A portion only of the vratorio was performed, and the following 
pieces were omitted. Inthe first part, the Chorus, ‘ Egypt was glad when they 
departed.’ The first chorus in the second part, ‘Moses and the Children of 
Israel sung this song,’ immediately preceding, ‘ The horse andhis rider,’ which 
occurs twice. Handel—poor vain coxcomb !—thought this chorus would bear 
repetition ; but possibly he had his reason for the arrangement. ‘Thou 
sentest forth thy wrath which consumed them as stubble.’ What offence had 
this fine piece of counterpoint committed, that it should be cast forth ‘ like an 
abominable branch’ by the worshipful fellers and hewers? ‘ Thou stretchest 
forth thy right hand,’ (the concluding three bars to the chorus, ‘ Who is like 
thee’) and the whole of the succeding chorus, ‘ The earth swallowed them up ;’ 
and lastly, the duett, ‘Thou in thy mercy hast led forth thy people.’ All 
these picces being left out, the bills should have announced, that a ‘selection’ 
from the Oratorio would have been performed. Several recitatives, (particu- 
larly the beautiful, accompanied one, ‘ Hail, holy light,’) were introduced by 
Sir Geurge Smart, from the copy in the King’s library, and he is to be thanked 
for so doing. They were first introduced, we believe, at the Westminster 
Abbey Festival: but, such an Oratorio as the Israel in Egypt, and upon such 
an occasion, should have been performed strictly according to the intention and 
design of its author. Our observations upon the singing of the chorusses 
must be brief and general; so far however, as the amateurs are concerned, they 
will be most satisfactory. At the rehearsal, (when the audience was so nume- 
rous) the hailstone chorus, ‘ He sent a thick darkness ;’ ‘ He spake the word ;” 
and ‘The horse and his rider,’ were received with such a vehemence of 
applause (numbers rising simultaneously from their seats) that the general 
scene was absolutely overpowering. The ‘ Messiah’ which occupied the 
third evening’s performance, presents no new feature for remark ; unless it be 
that, as on the previous occasions, the choruses carried all before them, by 
number as well as by excellence. Nothing could exceed the precision, bril- 
liancy, and variety of expression in the execution of ‘ For unto us a child is 
born ;’ the ‘ Hallelujah,’ and the illustrious ‘ Amen.’ We cannot however in 
justice conclude, without distinguishing among the solo singers, Mr. Sapio ; 
who opened the oratorio in a bold and clear tone ; and with excellent discre- 
tion as to style and manner. His performacce told in the room with consider- 
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able effect. Mesdames Knyvett, Seguin and Shaw, were deservedly applauded 
in, ‘ There were Shepherds ;’ ‘ How beautiful are the feet;’ and, ‘ He was 
despised.’ This last was marked for its excellence. Mr. Stretton in, ‘ For 
behold darkness ;’ and Mr. Machin in, ‘ Why do the nations,’ were distinguished. 

Upon a future and similar occasion, we should recommend, instead of three 
Rehearsals and three Performances, that four distinct Concerts be given at 
half a guinea for each admittance. The expense to the Committee will be 
less, and their receipts abundantly increased. Moreover, that the selection 
and sole management of the orchestra be vested in the Conpucror. It 
is the very insclence of ignorance for persons to form themselves into a 
committee of directors, upon a question upon which they are not only incapable 
of deciding with discretion; but upon which, they shall boast of their 
incompetence. Ifthe Exeter Hall Committee could make it a subject of self- 
gratulation, that not a member of their body knew a note of music, they were 
unfit to direct any part of the Festival, except the arranging of the benches 
in front of the Orchestra; the issuing of the tickets; and the taking of the 
money. ‘This is the way the profession has always been treated in this coun- 
try; and so it will continue to be treated, (shoved under the hoof of conceit and 
stupidity) till the study of science form one branch of the National education. 


Mr. Henry Dutcken’s Concert took place yesterday (Thursday) morning, 
at Willis’s rooms. It was announced to commence at one o’clock; and at 
five minutes to two the performers were not ready to play the overture to La 
Clemenza di Tito, as put forth in the programme. Miss Clara Novello and 
Signor Giubilei accordingly sang the duett, ‘ Di capricci,’ from ‘ Coradino.’ 
A duo brillante by Herz succeeded, played by Mr. H. Dulcken and his pupil 
Madle. Bendixen, a young lady apparently about fourteen years of age, and of 
remarkable promise. She has a brilliant and firm finger, with a neat and even 
execution. Another debutante, and of perhaps the same age, Miss Raper, 
sang the pretty little air from the Azor and Zemira, ‘ Rose softly blooming.’ 
She is evidently quite a beginner, but has a pretty quality of voice. Mr. Mori 
displayed his fine execution in a fantasia; Miss Clara Novello accompanied by 
Mr. Harper, both gave high delight in, ‘ Let the bright seraphim ;’ Mr. Wright 
played a fantasia on the harp, and Mr. H. Dulcken received much applause in 
Weber’s celebrated ‘Concert Stiick.’ We heard about nine out of nineteen 
pieces. , 

Haypn’s ABSCHIED SINFONIE,—( or rather the farewell simphony), was 
performed at the Concert given on Wednesday, (the 27th) by Mr. T. Cooke 
and his son; (which we are happy to state, was extremely well attended,) and 
produced a most comic effect ; in fact, the effect which the composer intended. 
When Haydn was Maestro diCapella to Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, it was 
intimated to him, that the whole of the band would be dismissed, with the ex- 
ception of himself and a quartett party. In order to depict the dismay of the 
musicians, without giving offence to the Prince, Haydn composed this sym- 
phony, during the performance of which, the band quitted the orchestra, one 
after another, until the leader was left ‘alone in his glory.’—This ingenious 
device pleased the Prince so much, that he recalled the order for the dismissal 
of his orchestra. On Wednesday, after the first movement, some of the violin 
players began to put up their instruments, and in course of the second (which 
is an andante) they moved off from different parts of the orchestra, many of them 
taking their instruments with them; at length the basses began to lay down 
their arms; James Taylor laying its pondrous contra-basso down, popping on 
his hat, walked off by a side door; this produced a titter ; presently Howell 
followed his example; then Lucas; Mori had by this time only Guynemer 
(second violin) Mountain, (Tenor) Lindley, and Dragonetti at his command ; 
all eyes were turned to ‘Il Drago,’ who doffed his spectacles,laid down his double- 
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bass, and marched off, amid loud laughter; in which his unrivalled coadjutor, 
Lindley, joined most heartily for a while ; ‘but when he found himself thus de- 
serted, he took his child under his arm and scampered off; amid shouts of 
laughter. There only remained Mori, Guynemer and Mountain, who kept 
scraping on; at length the ‘Mountain began to move,’ and in doing so, made 
a false step, which created more matter for fun; the violino secondo looked 
around him; and thinking, we suppose, of the old game of ‘ follow my leader’ 
reversed it, by walking off, leaving Mori—solus.—The latter finding himself 
deserted by all his friends—popped his fiddle into the case, then took a pinch of 
snuff, and made his exit amid shouts of laughter and applause. 


REVIEW OF MUSIC. 


Allegro appassionato per il Piano-forte, §c. &c. da W. P. Beale. Coventry. 
One striking feature in this piece is, that the author never once forgets his 
subject. All his discursive thought has a constant reference to his theme, 
and this is brought in from time to time with graceful and masterly effect. 
The portions which have most especially delighted us, are, the cadence in 
page 5; the passage where the subject is treated alla fugata; and the obsti- 
nate pedale upon the G at the conclusion. All these, to our feeling, are 
purely exquisite—a strong term to use, but a sincere one. We have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing this sonata to be one of the best pieces of modern 
writing that we have seen for some time. The well-educated student will 
delight in it. . 

Three Rondos for the Violoncello and Piano-forte, by G. Alex. Macfarren. 

No. I. La Pastorale. H. J. BANISTER. 

The subject pretty, but rather common-place. Mr. Macfarren has evidently 
intended no more than a better order of trifle; it would, therefore, be ungra- 
cious not to take him at his word, The piece is a useful exercise for both 
instruments, 


Rondino for the Piano-forte, by D. Schlesinger. CoventRY. 
Rondino is a modest title for this composition, which, in style, somewhat 
reminds us of Dusseck. The subject is sweetly pretty, and gracefully treated. 
The manner in which this is brought in again at the last page, is as clever as 
it is agreeable. 

“ Study alla fugata for the Piano forte”? Composed by Fred.Wm. Horncastle 

(37 Norton Street) 

The subject of this fugue, in the first place, is a fortunate one, bringing to 
mind one of Handel’s, which we cannot immediately identify. The rythmus 
is well preserved, and the counterpoint kept up up all the way through. 
The whole production (which is really a ‘Study,’ and a good one) is highly 
creditable to Mr. Horncastle. 


‘Oh that my head were waters.’ Duett in the Oratorio of ‘ The Captivity of 

Judah,’ composed by William Crotch, Mus. Doc. MI.ts. 

A very lovely return to the subject of the melody in this composit‘on, (which 
is beautiful and pathetic) occurs at the first cadence of the second, (or tenor) 
voice, atthe top of page 5: we allude to the passage, where there is an 
ascending accompaniment in a contrary movement to the first voice, and which 
meets the melody. This is the best feature in the duet. At the 3rd bar, Page 
4, the bass in the accommpaniment makes a progression from G sharp to A; 
whereas the tenor makes a progression from G natural to A. This effect, 
which is harsh, would be removed by letting the tenor pass from F through E 
to D, which latter would meet the A at the bass. Query. Should not the 
second crotchet of the following bar in the bass, be E flat ? 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A New Opera, to be called ‘* The Rose of the Alhambra,” the music by 
Mr. De Pinna, is in rehearsal at Covent Garden theatre, in which a Miss 
Campi, a contr’alto, will make her debut. 

MADAME DE BERIT, it is understood, will make her appearance at Drury 
Lane on the 2nd of May in the ‘Sonnambula,’ and in the course ofa few days 
after, in Mr. Balfe’s new Opera. 

DusseLporr. A grand musical Festival will take place in this town on 
the Evenings of the 22nd and 23rd of May. The first performance will com- 
prise Mendessohn’s new oratorio of “ Paul ;” and the second, one of Handel’s 
anthems; an Overture, not yet decided upon, but probably one of Mendels- 
sohn’s ; a grand Cantata by Weber, composed on the Jubilee of the late King 
of Saxony ; and the clebrated Choral Symphony, No. 9 of Beethoven. This 
last is doubtless Mr. Mendelssohn’s own Selection ; for he is conductor of the 
music, although the general arrangement is in the hands of a Committee. 
A ball will conclude the Festival. 

The members of the Royal Society of Musicians have opened a private sub- 
scription in aid of the funds for erecting the statue in honor of the memory 
of his majesty George lil. who was a munificent friend to the Society for 
nearly half a century.—Morning Post. 

GIULIETTA GRISI was married on Sunday last, 24th inst. to a French 
gentleman of moderate independent fortune, M. Auguste Girard de Melcy.— 
Morning Post. 

Mustc. The following pithy remark on music, appeared in the Cheltenham 
‘Looker-on ;’ a weekly miscellany replete with entertaining chit-chat connected 
with that fashionable town. “Three Ladies, of the names of Melody, Har- 
mony and Science, were called upon to display their talents in the presence of 
a competent judge ; who thus delivered himself on their respective merits :— 
Melody charmed me; Harmony delighted me; and Science astonished me ;— 
let the three form a Union, and blend their powers ; then I shall be enchanted.” 

PHILHARMONIC. We hear from many quarters, that the good intentions 
of the Directors, in making the tickets transferable, have proved any thing 
but satisfactory to the Subscribers ; for the room is crowded to a very incon- 
venient excess at every concert; consequently, the heat is very oppressive ; 
and will become more so, as the warm weather advances. It will be worth the 
Directors’ attention to ascertain the feeling of the subscribers on the subject, 
previously to the next season, for we have every reason to believe that many 
of them will secede if the same regulation should be continued, 

ME opists’ CLuB. This Club will give a prize of the value of ten guineas 
for the best approved Sone, composed by an honorary Member; and T. F. 
Savory will give a premium of five guineas to the composer of the second best. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, Patron of the Club, will give a prize 
of ten guineas for a Sone, and honor the Society with his presence to present 
the prize to the successful candidate. 

Corno InGLEsE. This intrument, on which Grattan Cooke accompanied 
Mrs. Bishop in Meyerbeer’s song at the Quartet Concert on Saturday week, is 
a species of Oboe of extended compass, the lowest note being F on the 4th 
line in the bass cleff, and the highest C in alt. The tone is peculiarly mel- 
liflugus, and is produced by blowing into a reed, similar to that of an Oboe ; 
but the fingering is very like that of a Clarinet. The old Vox-humana was 
the grand-papa of the Corno Inglese. 

Lonpon Cuorat INSTITUTION. A Society bearing the above title has been 
formed by Mr. T. F. Travers, the leader of the choruses at the Exeter Hall 
Festival, to be held in the Great Music Hall, Store Street, Its objects are, 
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Ist. the concentration of that immense number of highly talented choristers 
(with which the metropolis abounds) in one grand chore. 2nd. The practice 
of the whole of Handel’s Oratorios, both Sacred and secular; added to which, 
the Masses of the great masters, and the frequent introduction of those 
chaste and delightful compositions, the Madrigals. The Member's contri- 
bution is ten shillings per annum; the subscriber’s £1.1s. The meetings 
will be held monthly. ‘The first and second practice will comprise “ Acis and 
Galatea,” and “ Alexander's Feast ;” and the first meeting will take place at 8 
o’clock precisely, on Monday the 9th of May.—Numbers and prosperity 
attend the institution. 





Operas, Concerts, Sc. during the Week. 

SaturpayY....Opera. 

Monpay Third Societa Harmonica, Evening. Madame Dulcken’s, King’s Theatre, 
Morning. Vocal Concert, Hanover Square, Evening. 

Wepnespay..Fourth Ancient, Hanover Square, Evening. Mr. Coape’s, Marylebone lnsti- 
tution, Evening. Caradori’s, King’s Theatre, Morning. 

Fripay ......Mr. Mori’s, King’s Theatre, Evening. Signor Muscarelli’s, Argyle Rooms, 
Evening. 





Week y List or New Music. 


PIANO-FORTE. 
Arr Montagnard, Grand Varia- 
tions on. QOsborne....... «.... CHAPPELL 
Beatrice, Airs from, Duetts, Book 1. 


Dirro The strain I breathe to thee, 
Duett. A.D. Roche..........DEAN 
Wake up from thy sunset bower. 
llen....+ Ceverecccerce socce ALDRIDGE 
ry RN . FOREIGN. 
—— “ Depechon: Gli Marinari, Duett. Rossini. ...W1LL1s 
Macon, Duett, Op. 132........ Iimproviso.’ Rossini ....... ... DITTO 
— Vars. on “ Suoni la tromba’? MILLs Le jeune Balatiére, Barcarolle 
Chaulieu’s Le Zephyr, Rondoletto Cocks Duett. A. Pilati.’ . 
—— Harmonic Studies for practice La promessa. Rossini 
of Chords teeter eeeeseereeess se Ditto La partenza. Ditto 
Corsair, Select Airs from. Dia- L’Orgia. Ditto...... 
belli ...... vseeee eeeceseeesse+SHADE L’Invito. Ditto 
Deux Cantilenes, Variations. 
~ Ernest Dejazet ... ALDRIDGE 
lh ‘3 I “Aepgy 


Truakl .,ccccce aaeee sae 
Bellini’s Last Waltz, Variations 

on. Phillips .........++-.+- »- SHADE 
Czerny’s Two Fantasias from 


at 





Scales in all Key La Danza. Ditto.... 
hg hc he . La Regata, Duett. Ditto...... 
Val — Variations we La Pesca, Duett. Ditto ........DiTTo 
. Valentine We i 
L’Elegant, Rondo Bril. D’Alquen ALDRIDGE LaGesae. Deut, Bite .... Saree 
aa See, P.-F. ( ma SACRED. 
.) Callcott .... o oo BESLLS Crotch’s (Dr.) Psalm Tunes MILLs 
Norma, arranged for Two Perform- De Chil nT 
ers by Diabelli,2 Books........B Hymns for Children. T. Valen- 
bam ~ py on Airs in 
uritani, Duet, Op. 20 ; 
Rondo Brillant. Edward Schulz, SEER a rereenens 
1 eS .». ALDRIDGE GUITAR. 
Select Italian Airs, No.6. Crouch Cuapre | E Susanna non vien, and Dove 
Volgi il guardo, Giovanni Grey, sono. Nuske 
Duett. Vacaj D Rudolphus, Comp. Method for 
Spanish Guitar, compiled from 
Aguardo, Bathioli, Carulli, Sor, 
and Giuliani ..... .- WESSEL 
Zampa, Herold’s, Overture to... When the dew is on the grass.... SHADE 
SONGS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Farewell over the waters, A. Lee . SHADE Chopin, La Gaité. Polonaise 
Horsley’s Three Rounds ........ MILLS Brilliant, P.-F. and Violoncello WessEL 
1 knew him not, T. H. Bay Kuhlau, Nos. 20, 21,3 New Duets, 
Jessy the pride of the vale. N. J. for 2 Flutes, edited by J.Clinton Dirto 
Sporle ..... .»PracHey | Worzischek, Op. 8, Second Duett, 
My sailor love. Miss Smith ....DEAN P.-F. and Viol. ..............DITTo 
Orpheus, Second Book, Glees.... EWER Ulrici. Three favourite Airs from 
O meet me love, meet me to-mor- La Chiara de Rosenburgh, for 
row, N. J. Sporle,, .+»PEACHEY Mil. Band.....cccccccees waren 
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1OLIN MUSIC. Second and Revised 

Edition of L.Sponr’s Grand Violin 

School, dedicated to Professors, by C. 
RvupoPavs, price £2. 5s. 

A complete and uniform edition of Spohr’s 
Grand Duets for 2 Violins (No. 1 to11) No. 
12 for Violin and Tenor, Edited and partly 
fingered by Ettason, price £1. 11.6d.— 
Lipinski, Grand Variation, Op. 11 & 15, for 
Violin and Piano, each 5s. known as Signor 
Mason1’s favorites, and all the other Works 
by this Author. Kuntavu’s Grand Duets 
Concertante for Piano and Violin, edited by 
E.iason. 

Flute Music. _Sedlatzek, 1st Gr. Trio, 
Piano Duet and Flute, 5s. Cx1inron’s Ist 
and 2nd Gr. Trio, 2 Flutes and Piano, each 
8s. his Tu vedrai,3s. Maria’s cares ars o’er, 
2s 6d. Duke of Reichstadt’s Waltz, 3s. all 
Flute and Piano. 

Wessex & Co. 6,Frith-street, Soho-square. 





OCAL MUSIC JUST PUBLISHED. 
ALEXANDER LEE’s Popular Ballads, 
2s, each. 


Farewell over the Waters—Thou wilt go and 
forget me—When the dew is on the Grass—the 
same for the Guitar—Daughters of Sunny 
ltaly—Chime out Sweet Bells—O blame not 
Lyre— My Love Sails o’er the Blue 
aters— When thy Charms are all withered— 
Sweet is the Twilight hour — Tis Love’s 
hallowed hour—Garrison Town. 
By several Composers. 
The World has won thee fra me, 
Willie . C. B. Wilson 
She is fair as thelily that blows Mrs. ——~ 
Water Drinker (Bacuanalian) A. Fry 


The MerrySpring . . =. A. Russell 
By the Crimson Hues. . Ditto 
The Sun has set . J. Rogers 
Hark upon the soft Winds. 

Duet and Glee. . Dr. Smith 
Winds Gently Whisper, Glee, 

new edit. upright . Whittaker 


— “ped the Cold Winds blow, . 
rby 
Da, Drink, Drink (Bachana- 
lian’s Song). . 1. Russell 


For the Piano Mc 


Instructions for the Piano Forte, containing 
Scales, Chords, and Lessons, arranged from 
popular Melodies of Celebrated Authors, the 
whole designed as a ground-work towards 
making the complete Pianist— by T.B.Phipps, 

rice 6s, 

ndon : : ent by G. Save, Soho-sq. 

dH, L. SHADE, Dublin. 





RIGINAL PSALM TUNES, for Voice 
and Piano, Composed by A. R. Reina- 
GLE of Oxford. 
Published by HoLtoway, 5, Hanway-street 
Oxford-street. Price 4s, 


oes MUSIC.— Handel’s Gree, 
new arrangement, in Nos. each Is. 

H. Gauntlett. Studio, exemplified in pid. 
of Exercises in the strict and full styles, in- 
tended as Voluntaries, 2s. 6d. S. S. Wes) 
Melodia Sacra, a collection from the works of 
Handel, Haydn, &c. &c, in numbers, each 2s. 
ditto. Easy Voluntaries, Op. 36. 4s. S. 
Wesley. Psalm Tunes, selection of those 
usually performed, 10s. ditto. Dean, 148, 
New Bond Street. 











EW MUSIC, published by R. MILLS 
late Birchall and Co.) at his Original 
Musical Circulating Library, 140, New Bond 





Street. 

A Third Book of Airs from I Puritani 
(including the celebrated Chapel Chorus), 
for the Pianoforte, with Flute Accompani- | 
ment ad lib. A selection of Airs from 
Mercadante’s Opera of Zaira, for the Piano- 
forte, with Flute Accompaniment ad lib. 
by W. H. Callcott. 

A selection of Psalm Tunes for Cathe- 
drals and Parish Churches, with Preface, 
&c. by W. Crotch, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 

Osborne’s Duo Brillanton Airs in Bellini’s 
I Puritani, Op. 20. 

In the Press—Various Arrangements from 
I Paritani, by Czerny, De Beriot, Tulou,&c. 





ECILIAN SOCIETY, (instituted 1785) 

Albion Rooms, London Wall. This 
Society meets on Thursday Evenings, at 
Eight o’Clock, to perform Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. from the Uratorios of Handel, 
Haydn, &c. with occasional SELECTIONS 
of MODERN MUSIC. 


May 12, .MIscELLANEOUS CONCERT 
19.. ALEXANDER Batus.... Handel. 
26..Jupas MaccaBeus .... Handel. 
June 9..Masses No.7 & 12 .... Mozart. 
16..Tez Deum aNnpD JuBI- 
BATR -cacvecccccsceve Handel. 
30 .JUDAH .ceeeeeeee eos «+ Gardiner. | 


Annual Subscription Tickets, con- 
sisting of 40 single Admissions .. 1 10 0 
Quarterly ditto, of Tenditto ....010 0 
Monthly ditto, of Three ditto ...... 0 3 6 
May be obtained of Mr. Jounson, 114, 
(near the Rooms) London W all. 








YOUNG LADY, who has been some 

years accustomed to teaching in aschool, 
is desirous of procuring a governess’s situa- 
tion. She will undertake to teach the usual 
branches of education, with English, French, 
and Italian; Music, and Singing. For par- 
ticulars apply (post paid) to Mrs. Vincent 
Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho-square. 
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